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THE ART AMATEUR. 



" Of Pasting your Figures upon Wood. — Note 
that you must not whiten over the wood when you in- 
tend to paste the figures, for that will make that your 
figure shall pull off ; only see the wood be well planed, 
then wipe over the drawn or printed side .of your figure 
with gum tragant dissolved in fair water, and clap it, 
even and smooth, upon your wood, and let it dry thor- 
oughly ; then wet it a little all over, and fret off the pa- 
per gently, until you can see perfectly every stroke of 
your figure ; then let it dry again, and when it is thor- 
oughly dried, fall to cutting or carving ; beware you fret 
not the figure away in any part when you are fretting it." 

From all this description of the manner of working it 
will readily be seen that the " white line " had no signi- 
ficance at that time as being the natural and most fit 
method of working on wood, since a single white line 
instead of being, as now, produced by a single stroke of 
the tool, which finishes the line and clears away the 
wood at the same time, required by the process then in 
use at least two cuts with the knife to loosen the wood, 
it being necessary to pick out the chip afterward. It is 
quite evident therefore that, on the whole, the black line 
was as readily produced as the white one, and it was 
easier to follow closely a drawing made in lines by the 
pen or pencil of the artist than to attempt cutting freely 
a design made in washes. This being the case, there is 
no parallel between the modern practice and the ancient. 
Wood-engraving as an art in itself — that is, a means of 
producing effects in printing which can be obtained by 
no other means — is a comparatively modern invention. 

The practice of following the pen lines of the artist 
having been established, in the first place, through the 
fact of its being the readi- 
est known method of 
reproduction with the 
means then at command, 
continued even after an- 
other manner of working 
became possible, and it 
was only when Bewick 
appeared that the proper 
adaptation of means to 
the end in wood-engrav- 
ing was established. The 
deepest shade possible to 
be obtained was recog- 
nized as already existing in 
the untouched surface of 
the block, and he devoted 
his labor to procuring by 
the simplest effective 
means the different de- 
grees of light which were 
required in the picture. 

Even after this princi- 
ple had been made mani- 
fest, so prone are those 
who have more mechan- 
ical dexterity than artistic 
feeling to think that the 
mere elaboration of lines 
in a subject, without re- 
gard to increase of pic- 
torial effect, makes it more 
valuable (as a work of 
art) — engraving fell back 
into black-line cutting, 
but without the merit of 
the old work, which de- 
voted itself to giving a 
' spirited and forcible ren- 
dering of the artist's draw- 
ing, paying little attention 
to mere nicety of the lines, 
whereas in the modern 
work the principal care 
was to imitate the regu- 
larity and smoothness of 
lines in a steel-engraving. 
In fact, it was considered a 
high compliment to the 
wood cut that it should be 
mistaken for a steel plate. 
This false and inartistic 
style gave way in time to 
simpler and better work, 
and is now rarely seen. 

It must not be understood from what has been said 
that there is any hard and fast rule in the matter, and 



that black lines are never to be used for their own sake. 
The same principle is in force and the same rule applies 
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One thing was omitted in speaking of the tools and 
appliances for working. If you wish to engrave at 
night, you can do so with any ordinary light by using a 
glass globe filled with water, which, set in front of the 
light, forms a lens that will contract all the light coming 
through it into a small spot upon the block ; and by ad- 
justing the height so that the light is thrown somewhat 
across the block, the lines are shown with even more 
distinctness than by daylight. A globe is made for this 
purpose with a tall foot, and a neck which may be 
corked up to keep the water clean. A very pleasant 
light is obtained by dissolving in the water a little sul- 
phate of copper, which will give it a greenish blue tinge. 

To sum up : Be patient — keep your tools sharp — 
make your white lines clear and definite, with a distinct 
purpose in them — and be careful at first not to cut away 
too much block ; for the surface of your block is like 
your life — what remains before you, you can do what 
you will with ; what is expended cannot be recovered. 

C. M. J. 

HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 



' LOUIS LE GRAND. 



CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT 
IN WAX. 



here which applies to all art — to make use of all the na- 
tural advantages belonging to your material, and not to 



VII. STUDY, AND WHAT TO STUDY. 

Industry, courage and a close attention to your work 
are what I must impress on you in all earnestness. Do 
not lose heart over a failure, but make note of why you 
failed, and you will have learned an important lesson. 
Do not get tired because your progress is slow, for all 
true progress begins slowly. You will find your work 
rapid enough when you have learned it. Shun no 

trouble to secure accu- 
racy. Train your eye, but 
supplement it with" your 
hand. Measure as well 
as observe, and because 
you have got a thing 
" about right," do not rest 
satisfied. See that you 
have it as nearly right as 
you can get it, before you 
set it aside. 

Lose no opportunity to 
inspect good works of 
sculpture. The mind 
learns from observation, 
even when the hand is 
not busy. Never inspect 
any work superficially. 
If it is worth looking at 
at all it is worth critical 
examination. By seeing 
what others produce, the 
ambition is awakened in 
you to produce yourself. 
By seeing what it is pos- 
sible to produce, you will 
be strengthened and en- 
couraged to encounter 
difficulties which might 
otherwise seem insur- 
mountable to you. Re- 
member that it is not only 
by manual labor that man 
improves, himself. No 
lesson is wasted, whether 
it is conveyed to the mind 
or the hand, and an intel- 
ligent brain can far better 
direct the hand of study 
and experiment than an 
ignorant one. 

£ would also recom- 
mend to you, not as an 
essential to your work, 
but as an incentive and 
inspiring power, a study 
of the history of sculpture. 
The value of a knowledge 
of any art you may prac- 
tice is not to be measured 
by the mere results your 
hand turns out. It is by 
a thorough comprehen- 
sion of your art that you 
become a thorough artist, 

throw them away in striving to imitate some other proc- and no comprehension of it can be complete which does 
ess. The best art frankly acknowledges its limits. not include a knowledge of its development. The lives 
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of the sculptors, and other books bearing on the sub- 
ject, can be readily obtained from any bookseller and at 
any library. 

In selecting subjects for rudimentary study, do not 
aspire too high. Ambition may nerve you to undertake 
a copy of the Antinous, but you will surely fail, and 
your failure will dishearten you. Make haste slowly at 
the start, and you will train into good condition for the 
race insensibly to yourself. Begin by modelling an eye, 
an ear, a nose and a mouth ; and having mastered these, 
and learned to treat them with skill and precision, you 
will find the making of the head, of which they are parts^ 
a task you are quite capable of assailing. But begin by 
modelling the entire head, and you will discover your 
weakness in the details which are so essential to its 
perfection. Remember, you can do nothing that ap- 
proaches perfection till your eye is trained. You must 
learn to see correctly before you can copy correctly f 
and the eye has to be trained to the A B C of art, just 
as it must be accustomed to any other alphabet. 

My suggestions as regards the details of the face 
hold good in relation to all the details of the body. 
The foot and hand must be learned before the leg and 
arm. The torso, or trunk, is a study in itself. Large, 
broad and simple originals will ground you in the 
most effective fashion for your future work. Do not 
admit that there is such a word as fail, for there is 
not. You can only fail when you choose to. If you 
are patient, and willing to correct your mistakes, you 
must succeed in the end. 

In Chapter IV. I suggested some originals which I 
consider of particular service to the beginner as copies. 
But there are others which also can be used with profit. 
The entire head of David, by Michael Angelo, is of 
colossal size, measuring four feet and a half, and costs 
$35 ; but the eye, nose and mouth can be purchased for 
50 cents each, and these afford capital elementary 
studies. A good block head, for the study of planes, 
can be had for $2.50 and hands and feet of the same 
order for $1 each. Hands and arms and legs and feet 
can be had from $1 up to $2.50 ; good torsi, at from 
$1.50 to $10, and masks range in price from the noble 
colossal Jupiter, at $5, down to excellent ones, of smaller 
size, at $1 each." When you have sufficiently advanced 
in the study of detail to essay more pretentious work, 
you will find a wide range of subjects to select from. 
If you cannot obtain what you wish from your material 
man, write to Castelvecchi in Grand Street, for a cata- 
logue. His stock includes the entire range of clas- 
sical and modern casts of academic utility, animal as 
well as human — and his catalogue will prove a sufficient 
guide for you. 

r As it was not my intention at the commencement of 
these articles to act as anything but a counsellor to 
the beginner in an art of which only experience can 
be a complete teacher, I will not protract my hints to 
the length of an abstract lecture on the subject. If 
what I have already said has been of the service I de- 
sired to the readers of The Art Amateur, my time has 
been profitably as well as pleasantly spent. I can 
only again impress on you, as my most useful fare- 
well, the necessity of doing everything as well as you can. 
Careless and superficial works are mere trifling with 
your talent. . The only way in which you can honor 
art and do justice to yourself, is to give it your 
whole mind. Do that, and hand and eye will not go 
astray. J. S. Hartley. 

j&ri Ijinfe anil JMn. 

The best gum mastic, dissolved in turpentine, makes 
a picture varnish equal to any that can be bought. You 
can prepare it in a bottle, and for a dollar provide a 
supply that will last a year. Get the best mastic. 
There are two qualities, and the poorer is as worthless 
as the other is excellent. 

* 

The difference between a study and a sketch is, that one 
is intended as a guide to what one has seen and the other 
as a reminder of it. Both have their uses, and they are 
equally valuable to one who knows how to apply them. 

* 
It is well to keep small sketches and drawings in a 
scrap album, which should be made of well calendered, 
heavy white paper. They should be smoothly pasted in, 
with a liberal allowance of margin. Many European 
artists preserve their odds and ends in this way, and 



the books make delightfully interesting collections. 
There is always a mysterious tendency on the part of 
little sketches to lose themselves out of portfolios. 

* ** 
* 

Water-color drawings made with moist colors 
should be framed as quickly as possible, or, at any rate, 
carefully kept away from dust. The glycerine used to 
keep the pigments moist in the pans and tubes renders 
them sticky and slow to dry on paper, and dust adheres 
to them and dims them. 

* 

A little sketchrbook does not take up much room in 
the pocket, and a pencil is easily kept sharpened. They 
should be your companions whenever you go abroad, 
for one cannot tell what useful or interesting memo- 
randum they may enable him to jot down. 

* 
Turkish rugs in -the quieter patterns hung around 
a studio wallmake an admirable background for pict- 
ures. Like old tapestry, they afford a rich and harmoni- 
ous surface, which is in sympathy with any brighter or 
fresher object which may be brought in contrast with it. 

* 
In looking at any work of art, try to concentrate 
your whole attention on it. It is only by doing this 
that you will be able to understand it. You cannot read 
two books at a time. No more can you look simultane- 
ously at two pictures. 

* 
To improvise a bath for etching small plates, take a 
baking pan — an old one whose bottom is sound will do 
— scour it well inside and out, and give it an interior 
coating of Burgundy pitch. It will serve for all the pur- 
poses of etching as well as the most expensive bath that 

can be bought. 

* . * 

* 

An excellent needle for etching can be made of a rat- 
tail file ground to a point. The steel is perfectly tem- 
pered, and holds a point longer than most of the specially 
manufactured needles. The rough surface of the 
file affords the grip necessary for the production of a 
clean line, which can only come from a hand with a firm 
grasp on the needle. 

* 

Mellow and harmonious imitations of old tapestry 
are made by painting with colors thinned with tur- 
pentine on common sackcloth. The effect of old 
Gobelin has been copied with wonderful exactness by 
some artists who have chosen this method of decorat- 
ing their studios. 

* * 
* 

Ornamental drawing is a most useful exercise. By 

acquiring a sympathy for and a skill in the production of 

grace in line and balance of forms, one learns a lesson 

valuable in any line of art he may practice. In drawing 

ornaments, the cast should be used in preference to a 

printed design. It is a better practice, and forces the 

student to develop an original style instead of copying 

that of some one else. 

* 
Good photographs of good pictures should have a 
place in every amateur's portfolios, but a colored photo- 
graph should not be tolerated. The coloring destroys 
its value as a black and white memorandum of the origi- 
nal, without making a painting of it. 

* * 
* 

One can give bronze the green stain of verdigris by 
covering the spots to be discolored with ground horse- 
radish saturated with vinegar, and keeping the horserad- 
ish wet until the stain has become fixed. This will re- 
quire some days ; for though the discoloration will show 
after a few hours, it will be superficial, and vanish by 
wiping. Three or four days will, however, turn your 
bronze into an antique, so far as the mockery of age can 
make it old. 

* 

Studies from still life are never wasted. A useful 
study for the student in oils is a composition made up of 
half a dozen different kinds of stuffs arranged so as to 
bring the textures into contrast. Another is a group of 
bottles, of different tints of glass. Porcelain objects fur- 
nish, in the same way, valuable studies of surface values. 
No harsh contrasts must be permitted. The value of the 
experiment is in the success with which you analyze and 
reproduce the more delicate differences of color, lustre 
and surface texture. 

*** 

Artists' eccentricities have led to strange experi- 
ments. Some of Washington Allston's pictures, for 



instance, were painted with colors ground in milk, then 
varnished with copal and retouched in oil colors. This 
may account for the shocking condition in which most of 
Allston's pictures are to-day. 

* * 
* 

Draw with the pen as often as you can. 

* * 
* 

Do not be ashamed to show anything you have done 
your best on. It is sure to have something in it worth 
looking at if you have anything in you at all. 

* 
Nature is the foundation of all art. All forms, no 
matter how bizarre, owe their origin to her. The geo- 
metrical designs of the Turks even have their proto- 
types in the configurations of geological specimens. The 
more you study nature, therefore, the more competent 
will you become to do what others have done — adapt her 
and vary her suggestions to the production of original de- 
signs. The best school, the best instruction, is that of 
Nature herself. All other teaching should be regarded 
as of a preliminary character, simply calculated to show 
you how to teach yourself. 

* 
In a recent lecture to the Gotham art students, Mr. 
E. H. Blashfield said : " People have told you, doubtless, 
that art is a luxury, a thing that one must be educated 
up to, a thing to be paid for and enjoyed solely by the 
rich man. The great railroad man, the banker and the 
merchant, not the men who make their wealth, are held 
to be the beneficiaries by art. In its more elaborate 
form art is indeed a luxury, because to produce it a man 
must take a long time for training, and then another long 
time for the execution of the actual work, and conse- 
quently he must be well paid for it. But in a much 
broader sense art is not a luxury at all, but a necessity ; 
much more than that/art is one of the very first instincts 
of man. Ages before history began, men who could 
scarcely express the simplest ideas in words carved rude 
pictures of their savage life upon their primitive weapons 
and ornaments. Our art is only the development of that 
which began in the age of stone — what education has 
made out of the instinct of our brutal progenitors. Art 
which comes from the people, belongs to the people, and 
is a luxury only in the sense that it can be done without, 
and man continue to exist. But it is an influence which 
illuminates and beautifies our lives and renders them 
better worth living, and, as such, is as essential to us as 
the books which feed our minds and* which no one 
dreams of regarding as luxuries." 

* 
The best study of the value of white as a color that 
I know of, is a field or a street covered with snow. 
Rousseau used to say, that a man who could paint snow 
could ' paint anything in nature, and any one who has 
tried it will probably conclude that Rousseau was right. 

* * 
* 

Any reader of The Art Amateur to whom the visit is 
possible should obtain admission to the Historical So- 
ciety's art collection in its library building at the corner 
of Second Avenue and Tenth Street. The collection is lit- 
tle known to the public, but it is the finest in this country 
in Egyptian antiquities, and many of the paintings of the 
old masters there are extremely interesting. It contains 
also representative works of the early American school 
of painting, and some admirable statuary. To visit the 
galleries of the society, it is said to be necessary to ob- 
tain a card from a member, though really the librarian 
is permitted to exercise his judgment as to the admis- 
sion of those seriously interested in the collection. 

* * 
* 

Yellow beeswax dissolved in turpentine is one of 
the best of the several compounds for ivorizing a plaster 
cast. It produces a soft tone, and communicates a 
smoothness to the surface without making it objection- 
ably glossy. A cast treated with it will in a short time ob- 
tain a color scarcely distinguishable from that of real 
ivory. 

• I--* ' ■ ■ * 

The best decorative combinations and forms are sug- 
gested by nature. There are more pictures in a saucer 
full of cut flowers than in a whole book of prints. 

* * 
* 

Starch paste, spread over the dirtiest plaster cast 
with a soft brush, will make it fresh and white as new. 
The starch drying and scaling off, brings all the impurities 
with it. I have tested this method, and can vouch for 
it. I know of no other way of cleaning casts without 
danger of rubbing or otherwise injuring them. 

Artist. 



